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Tariffs and Nationalism 


The annual commencement address of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, which 
dealt with manifestations of nationalism in the United 
States, and particularly pending tariff legislation, has 
provoked some press editorial comment. Dr. Butler ex- 
pressed in an interesting way a point of view held by 
many technicians and students of tariffs and international- 
im. He protested against the present tariff bill declar- 
ing that it is based upon “the doctrine that the Government 
must assure a profitable domestic market to every producer 
with political influence enough to insist upon having it 
provided for him, regardless of anything else. 

Our new position as a creditor nation means nothing. The 
economic and financial rebuilding of a war-broken world 
means nothing. Maintenance and extension of our 
friendly and helpful international relationships mean 
nothing. All that matters is immediate and certain profits 
for every one through governmental aid.” He declared a 
“pharisaical nationalism” to be the source of half the 
trouble in the world. “It is this pharisaical nationalism 
which frames public policies as if there were no other 
members of the human family but ourselves. It acclaims 
international trade and international financial interde- 
pendence, and then proceeds to build tariff walls so high 
as to make both as difficult as possible. It permits private 
interest to insinuate itself into public policies which should 
be controlled solely and entirely by the larger interest of 
the whole people, and it thinks of a nation not as a moral 
personality with duties and ideals, but simply as an eco- 
nomic unit intent upon exalting itself in all possible ways 
no matter at whose cost or at what damage to the general 
welfare. It is unintelligent selfishness personified. Just 
now we may see this in full sway at the national capital.” 

Frank H. Simonds, noted writer on world politics, says 
inthe May Review of Reviews (New York) that if tariff 
duties are raised by this Congress, it will usher in an 
altogether new era in international relations. He insists 
that our legislators must choose between higher duties and 
more friends. 

H. A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, discussed 
the tariff from the point of view of agricultural producers 
m the April Rural America (New York). He says 
frankly that in his opinion the tariff is a “plunder busi- 
ess” but that if the farm groups insist upon higher pro- 
lection for themselves it may be that the public will awake 
to the significance of tariffs. 
| The tariff issue, of course, is very complicated. There 
little scientific knowledge of the actual results of tariff 
Plicies, and discussion of them is usually tinged with so 
Much emotion that rational consideration is impossible. 
omists and technicians generally oppose a high-tariff 
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policy, as do those who are concerned about the improve- 
ment of international relations. Agricultural leaders are 
particularly interested in tariff at the present, but those 
who wish to advance the economic interests of agriculture 
are faced with a serious dilemma. In order to promote 
their interests the farmers must either work for a reduc- 
tion of tariffs on manufactured articles and other products 
which they buy—a policy that is felt by many to be poor 
strategy in a high-tariff country—or they must work to 
advance duties on farm products while at the same time 
preventing an advance on supplies which farmers buy. 
It is now thought by certain farm leaders that the tariff 
bill as passed by the House provides for so many increases 
upon the things which farmers purchase that there will 
be no ultimate benefit to agriculture. 

The Department will issue a thorough analysis of our 
new tariff legislation, and of the tariff policies of other 
nations later in the year. 


Triennial Congress I. R. I. 


A summary, now available, of the work of the Triennial 
Congress of the International Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation in 1928 indicates an imperative need for a develop- 
ment in human relations in industry comparable with its 
technical development. The fundamental idea of the 
I. R. I. is that neither the view of “the industrialist who 
wants merely to increase production,” nor “the hazy view 
of the sentimentalist’ meets the situation. Man is an 
industrial factor “as real as machinery and machinery as 
real as man.” Adjustment is necessary, “and not only 
adjustment, but an intelligent adjustment, in- 
volving an understanding and mastery of economic forces 
to serve the world—the world of men and women.” 

The first volume of the report consists of statements 
presented to the congress by representatives of 18 coun- 
tries which show how fundamental relationships in indus- 
try are being affected by cooperation within and between 
groups, by education and training, by personnel and em- 
ployment management, by scientific management and by 
vocational guidance. The second volume gives an account 
of the proceedings. Contributions to the work of the 
congress were made by employers, managers, trade rep- 
resentatives, psychologists, experts in welfare and per- 
sonnel work, and students and investigators of industrial 
problems. 

Underlying the various contributions is the belief that 
in industrial experience we are now in position to derive 
general principles “that will prevent the waste and misery 
which inevitably accompany indiscriminate and_ blind 
striving.” For “the conduct of industry is not a matter 
of political programs or large social theories. It comes 


down to actual contacts between the individuals forming 
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the various groups in industry, which make for efficiency 
or inefficiency, for discontent or harmony.” 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Director, Department of In- 
dustrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
said that in striving to discover and work out “satisfactory 
human relations” the congress is not “setting up a 
formula,” nor deciding to “go out and convert the world 
to some special program, but recognizing that human rela- 
tions are a changing thing, that they have constantly to 
be created and re-created, and that the test of whether 
they are satisfactory is to be found in harmonious func- 
tioning toward a common end.” 

It is a mark of the realism of the group’s thinking that 
recognition is given in the address of Dr. C. Delisle Burns, 
author of Industry and Civilization, to the fact that 
the management group, employe group, and shareholding 
group each have a “mental set” which is hard to overcome 
in bringing about understanding and cooperation. To 
modify this condition it is necessary to utilize the con- 
tributions of psychology, economics and sociology. While 
psychology can be of help in dealing with workshop diffi- 
culties, Dr. C. S. Myers, Director, National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, London, sees the necessity of “an 
industrial science far wider than the application of psy- 
chology to industrial problems.” For example, unemploy- 
ment is a problem which is not only national but inter- 
national in scope and which demands the control of the 
forces which produce it. Within the nation the inter- 
relation between rural and urban problems commands 
attention. Within the industry the qualities of leadership, 
initiative, and capacity to evoke loyalty must be developed, 
said Mayor L. Urwick, Director, International Manage- 
ment Institute, Geneva, and the problems of industry, 
“cannot be solved by any appeal to tradition. Anything 
which ‘does not belong,’ any prestige or privilege which 
shelters inefficiency and acts as an obstruction, must go. 
mm capacity, must be recognized as the test of leader- 

p.” 

The human problems of industry require a thorough- 
ness of investigation and research which have not been 
approximated. According to Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau of America, “the 
recognition of the sanctity of human personality is evolv- 
ing a new attitude toward industry itself. We have talked 
in the past, and to a certain extent today, of the product of 
a factory or of industry as the inanimate thing which is 
made and sold. Man has been considered a by-product. 
- . . The new conception is that man is the product; 
the inanimate thing is the by-product. Man is central in 
the process, the material is secondary. In a word indus- 
try exists for man and not man for industry.” 

Miss Van Kleeck contributed the following summary: 
“technical invention is not enough—the relationships be- 
tween human beings are more essential than technique. 
. . . The group is, after all, not an invention of some- 
body’s imagination. We have to recognize that modern 
life is too complicated for the individual acting alone. 
. . Our task is to bring about clearer understanding 
of the relationships of group to group by the individuals 
composing them. We must find ways of understanding 
why the groups exist and what has brought them together, 
and more especially what their relationship should be to 
the economic organization. With a highly elaborated eco- 
nomic organization, it is perfectly clear that group organ- 
ization becomes necessary. Otherwise there can be no 
clear performance of function. It is no longer the finding 
of a place for the individual which is the important thing 
from this angle. The task which we have is to find how 
the group who are wage-earners and the group which con- 


trols financial resources and the group known as the 
public can function together. ; 

“Research, in short, must become more inventive and 
more constructive, instead of merely collecting evidence 
that things are as they are. Science must be 
used in industry, because since society and nature are sub. 
ject to law, any interference with industry which is not 
in accord with the fundamental laws—technical, physical 
and social—which underlie it, must be doomed to failure, 
Unless the methods of science, which alone can reveal 
laws and sequences of cause and effect, be used, we can. 
not safely establish practice and procedures.” 

It is hoped that the I. R. I. will serve as a “common 
meeting ground” for those who are interested in these 
deveiopments. The discussions will be continued at a 
meeting to be held at Oberbayern from June 26 to July 3, 
on the subject, “Methods of Promoting Satisfactory 
Human Relations in a Scientifically Organized Industry,” 
The I. R. I. headquarters are at Javastraat 66, The Hague, 
Holland. 


Censorship 


According to a statement by the National Popular Gov- 
ernment League, Washington, D. C. (Bulletin No. 128 
May 30, 1929), Section 305 of the Tariff Bill (H.R 
2667) now before Congress contains a clause which 
would make absolute the censorship of literature brought 
into the United States from foreign countries. The 
clause forbids the importation from any foreign country 
of “any book, pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, 
circular, print, picture, or drawing containing any mat- 
ter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible 
resistance to any law of the United States, or containing 
any threat to take the life of, or inflict bodily harm upon 
the President of the United States.” 

The league sought the opinion of Professor Chafee of 
the Harvard Law School, an authority on the legal aspects 
of freedom of speech, regarding the implications of this 
clause. Professor Chafee states that “this clause creates 
an effective censorship over foreign literature,” and custom 
officials are given the power to exclude such literature 
without review before the United States district judges. 

The fact that a book mentions the possibility of revo 
lution or quotes revolutionary documents would be suff- 
cient to bar it. “Many of the classics of modern economics 
will be put on this new Index Expurgatorious. The law 
will prevent a loyal citizen from obtaining from abroad 
the work of Marx, Proudhon, Bakunin, or Stirner. Even 
if we could wisely dispense with these left-wing books, 
much less radical publications will be excluded. For ex 
ample, one of the sanest discussions of contemporary 
thought, which has had a large sale in this country, 8 
Bertrand Russell’s Proposed Roads to Freedom. 
further importation of this book would be forbidden be- 
cause of its extracts from the communist manifesto of 
1848 and from anarchist songs. Of course, any ant 
socialistic book which gives an adequate historical account 
of its opponents will fall under the same condemnation. 

“One particular instance will show the evil of sucha 
statute. Harvard University has been collecting in it 
library books, pamphlets, posters, and other material r¢ 
lating to the Russian revolution. After the French reve 
lution nothing of the sort was attempted for many yeats, 
and in consequence, all collections of documents of that 
period are very imperfect. The Harvard library is avoid- 
ing such a loss in the case of the Russian revolutiot, 
which everybody, no matter what his opinion of it may 
be, recognizes as one of the important events in history. 
The proposed law would necessitate the seizure of most 
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of any further material of this sort on its arrival from 
Russia. No ex¢eption is made in the bill for universities 
or other libraries. Even officials cannot lawfully import 


ce revolutionary literature, and an exception in their favor 
be @ would be an insult to the citizens of the United States. 

i — “This law will not merely prevent the importation of 
not [| important books printed abroad, but it will also indirectly 


stop the reprinting of such books by our own publishers 
since they will be unable to obtain the necessary sheets 
of the book from abroad for use in setting up the type 
here. 

“That a wide construction of the proposed clause to 
keep out well-known books will probably be adopted by 
many customs officials is indicated by the recent exclusion, 
3 under the obscenity clause, of Candide, a French classic, 


y 3, printed a century and a half ago. 

ory “This law is a kindergarten measure which assumes 
ry.” @ that the American people are so stupid and so untrust- 
sue, worthy that it is unsafe to let them read anything about 


revolutions because they would immediately become con- 
verted. If this legislation is to be enforced with any 
impartiality, it must necessarily cut us off from the eco- 
nomic and political thought of Europe and the rest of the 
world in our own time.” 


R 

A New ‘Mercantilism’” 

ug 

The In the New York World, May 12, 1929, a debate is 
ntry § teported between E. A. Filene, a leading Boston merchant, 
nent, & and Paul D. Cravath, a corporation lawyer of New York, 


on “Big Business,” in which the former discusses the 
international implications of modern methods of produc- 


ning § tion and distribution as well as their national importance. 
upon § In reply to the question, “Is big business a menace?” Mr. 

Cravath admitted that big business is not, according to the 
e of Mi popular conception, “the result of unnatural combinations 
pects brought about by the machinations of wicked and selfish 


men. . . .” On the contrary, he said, great business 
enterprises exist because of scientific inventions, efficient 
mass production, development of vast natural resources, 
and the coordination of these factors by modern transpor- 
tation and communication. 

He laments the fact that these developments and the 
competition of big business have transformed self- 
sufficing localities so that their inhabitants are dependent 


e law & for their opportunity to work and for the commodities 
broad ff they consume upon large-scale enterprises. Such localities 
Even § were formerly composed of “self-respecting farmers, 
ooks, # Manufacturers, merchants and skilled artisans, who had 


that independence of spirit, thrift and sense of civic and 


oraty § Social responsibility which are usually found among people 
ry, is § Who engage as principals in occupations calling for in- 

The § dustry, initiative, courage and skill, and who plan to spend 
n * their lives in the communities in which they were born.” 
sto 0 


se people have been largely superseded by salaried 
aid wage earning classes dependent upon big business 


scount who have “but a fleeting interest in the communities in 
on. Which their lot has temporarily been cast.” He concludes: 
such @ g business has come as the result of irresistible eco- 
in it8  Nomic forces, Neither laws nor men are to blame for its 
ial re § Coming. The social perils that it has brought in its train 
revo § @e becoming more apparent every day and they are bound 
yeats; § multiply. Yes, big business is a real menace, but what 
f that J te you going to do about it? 

avoid- 4 “I have only space to say that the remedy does not lie 
lution, $9" legislation or in the courts or in any attempt of Govern- 
it be ment to force men to act against their wills. In the face 
story. 


any such attempt the forces of life always will be 
dund stronger than the forces of law.” 
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In contrast, Mr. Filene believes that big business in 
the form in which it now manifests itself “offers a bene- 
ficial ‘way out’ of many of our greatest problems to a 
better living for all of us—to a better social order. ‘ 

“Mass production has largely increased wages and has 
greatly reduced the prices of its products. This is due to 
the fact that mass production cannot live unless the masses 
can buy its products. 

“Moreover, the buying power of these wages can be 
increased because the greatest total profits are made by 
selling each unit at the smallest practical profit ; thus mak- 
ing possible prices within the means of millions of people 
and, consequently, a reduction in the cost of living. Mass 
production will give more leisure to all, will reduce the 
hours of daily work necessary for earnings large enough 
to give a good standard of living—large enough to pay for 
= necessities and adequate amounts of the luxuries of 
life. 

“It is for the selfish interest of mass production—of 
‘big business’-—that more leisure shall come to the masses 
of our citizens, because through that leisure will come 
greater use for and greater sales of mass products. Many 
of the leading business men, bankers and economists of the 
country, already feel sure that hours of labor necessary 
for a decent living will be steadily reduced, and that we 
shall all have much more time free for avocations—for the 
things we prefer to do.” 

And “mass production and mass distribution are sub- 
stituting scientific thinking for guesses and substituting 
facts for opinions in the conduct of business. It seems to 
me inevitable that as business men in the future participate 
in political, social and educational reforms they will use 
the same methods which they have found so successful in 
their business.” 

Mass production and mass distribution are not only 
conducive to national welfare but they encourage the de- 
velopment of foreign trade which leads to world pros- 
perity and peace. “The peace of the world depends large- 
ly on the European nations. In each nation it depends 
mainly on the possession by the masses of their inhabitants 
of a really good, a satisfactory standard of living. This, 
of course, means that the masses shall have sufficient work 
at adequate wages. But this, in turn, means that some of 
the work must be exported. Almost all countries are too 
small to furnish adequate markets for the commodities 
made by mass production, yet this is the form of produc- 
tion that produces the best values and makes it possible to 
sell profitably in the world markets. All countries must 
export enough of their products to pay for their raw ma- 
terials, their debts and to get the gold necessary to keep 
their money stable. ‘ 

“In order to get . . . loans they must have markets 
sure enough to enable them to do enough business to 
repay the loans with interest—markets that cannot be 
barred to them by the powers beyond their control. In 
order to have such markets the nation must reduce tariffs, 
and other trade barriers which lead to unem- 
ployment. This, in turn, reduces the points of interna- 
tional friction and illwill. 

“An analysis of the fears that make men think of ‘big 
business’ as a menace will clearly show that they are of 
the type of traditional fears that have in the past always 
assailed any basic improvements in any field. It is true that 
no forces big enough vitally to influence the lives of great 
masses of men are entirely free of the danger of being 
misused; but ‘big business’ in its present development 
seems destined by necessity to reduce these risks—not be- 
cause there will be a radical change in human nature 
brought about by it immediately, but because the selfish 
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interests of ‘big business,’ as well as the enlightened scien- 
tific thinking which is the foundation of any permanent 
success of ‘big business,’ force it to act in this way. The 
policies which are profitable in themselves today are, at the 
same time, those which make most definitely for the pros- 
perity and peace and best development of each nation, and 
also for the prosperity and peace of the world.” 


The Church and Urbanism 


“Urbanism extends its influence and force while the 
church drifts toward greater confusion and lack of pur- 
pose,” writes E. C. Lindeman of the New York School of 
Social Work, in a pamphlet entitled The Church in the 
Changing Community, published by the Community 
Church, 12 Park Avenue, New York. (1929, 36 pp., 25 
cents.) The church “has suffered from three distinct 
kinds of lag: (a) its intellectual base has remained far 
behind the general intellectual movement of our time. 

(b) the church as a social institution has been left 
stranded by the rapid changes in sociological structure and 
process of modern communities; (c) on its psychological 
side, the church remains a propaganda medium and has 
made little use of newer and more valid educational 
methods.” 

The chief difficulties of the church Mr. Lindeman at- 
tributes to the fact it has been largely a rural insti- 
tution, while “we are becoming an urban minded people. 
Rural folkways tend to give way to metropolitan folk- 
ways. The dynamics of social change are city-born. 
Whether it suits our fancy or not, city-economy and city- 
morality have risen to the top.” 

Mr. Lindeman discusses the question, “What kind of a 
church will be appropriate to meet the needs of our chang- 
ing communities?” Among other things he says: “Re- 
ligion is one means for creating good human 
experience,” which really means “improving the social 
order.” And “the church will be effectively changing the 
social order if it learns how (a) to discover leaders for 
social tasks; (b) to point toward proper social goals and 
values; (c) to furnish the dynamic and motivation for 
social endeavors; (d) to indicate the necessary relation 
between individual well-being and social welfare; (e) to 
experiment with improved social means within its own 
organization; (f) to liberate economic resources for social 
programs. 

“These are functions which clearly belong to an insti- 
tution which aims to deal with the problems of conduct. 
The specialized aspects of getting social programs into 
action should be left to persons and institutions with 
training and experience. The main task of the church is 
to give tone and color to the community’s social climate, 
to vitalize its resources. And, if it performs the above 
functions well, it need not be concerned over results ; when 
the seed is well-selected and the soil well-tilled the rest 
may be left to natural processes. The function of the 
church is germinative, not executive.” 


Farmers’ Cooperation 

Cooperative purchasing on the part of farmers is in- 
creasing, reports the Division of Cooperative Marketing 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. During 
1928 the volume of business transacted by purchasing 
associations owned by farmers was greater than during 
any previous year. The report even states that “the large- 
scale purchasing association has developed beyond the ex- 
pectations of its most optimistic advocates.” Figures from 
twenty large buying associations indicate a total business 
of $60,000,000 in 1927 and of $100,000,000 in 1928. 
A movement to start a “National Chamber of Agricul- 
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tural Cooperatives” has been under way since the sum 
mer of 1928. A representative committee met in Wash 
ington recently and drew up a plan of organization. The 
proposed chamber is to function as a service and trade 
association for the 12,000 farmers’ business associations 
of the United States. It will aim to develop understan¢. 
ing between various organizations and to further the agri. 
cultural cooperative movement. This effort will be the 
second to achieve the objectives stated. Several years agy 
a national council of cooperative marketing associations 
was organized, but it functioned only for a short time be 
cause of differences over policies. Some of the chie 
difficulties occurred over proposed legislation and rek. 
tions with the federal government. This issue is still tp 
the fore, and the new farm legislation may tend to make 
it more pressing. 


A Plan for Rural Church Support 


The whole denomination should be responsible for the 
pastor’s salary, is the substance of a proposal worked out 


by Warren H. Wilson, director of Town and Country 4 
Work of the Board of National Missions of the Presby- hh 
terian Church in the U. S. A. (156 Fifth Avenue, New TT 
York). An article interpreting the plan appears in the 4 
Pastors’ Journal for May, published by the Board of oy 
Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, : 
Philadelphia. Dr. Wilson holds that only by national 
action can rural pastors be assured of a living salary. Hej lu 
asks that religious bodies set up a national fund, which and . 
shall receive a proportion of the contributions of the whol ™ th 
church; that this fund shall pay to the pastor of every Tt 
church desiring membership in the fund an annual main § °™E 
tenance grant, the same in all cases, of from $500 to Inde 
$1,000 annually. There should be two conditions: (1) % 3 
The local church would be required to pay a minimum 5277 
salary to be determined by the church as a whole. (2)@@ S#! 
The local church would be required to make a payment Labc 
into the fund, the amount to be determined when the °™! 
pastor is installed by the conference, synod or association abou 
in cooperation with the officers of the local church. The the | 
operation of the fund would be limited to those churches the ¢ 
which wished to join it. all cl 
Dr. Wilson aims particularly to meet the needs of af ™ 4 
group of churches which do not receive mission grants the el 
but are still not able to function on an adequate basis § 8 ™ 
Churches dismissed by the board or society of home mis the ¢ 
sions may either join the fund and “put their adminis Stage 
tration under its subsidy” or come “fully to self-support.’ Th 
The plan of Dr. Wilson follows several in use by religious The 
bodies in the British Isles. ae 
Adult Education Conference quar 
The fourth annual meeting of the American Associ Cons 
tion for Adult Education has just been held at Chapel Hill J cent 
N. C. The sessions gave evidence again of the variety have 
of interests within the adult education movement in this @ litt 
country. Section meetings dealt with such matters as the J cent 
library, rural adult education, methods and techniques of § Yotin 
adult education, experimental and mountain schools, work ff Brita 
ers’ education, and the work of religious organizations. J Prop. 
Perhaps the chief development during the past ye! Cami 
was the launching of the Journal of Adult Education, @ Mto : 
which appears quarterly and is devoted to a discussion 01 @ coun 
issues and developments in this field. A clearing house 0! ough 
information and reviews of literature are features of thig™ dlect 


Journal, The Association and the Journal are 10 
partisan. Headquarters are at 41 East 42d Street, New 9% at 
York. Membership for individuals is $3 a year, w 
includes a subscription to the Journal. 


